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Twenty-five years after the sewers were completed they were found by a committee of experts to be clean and almost without odor.
The sewerage of Hamburg, while indicative of an awakened public recognition of the need of improvement in such works, was hardly the result of any real appreciation of the value of sanitation but was, rather, the result of business shrewdness in taking advantage of exceptional local conditions to plan streets and sewers to answer in the best way the recognized needs of the community and the topographical conditions The lustory of the progress of sanitation in London probably affords a more typical picture of what took place quite generally about the middle of the nineteenth century in the largest cities of Great Britain and the United States.
A statute was passed in 1531 in Henry VIIFs reign1 and amended in that of William and Mary which afforded the legal basis of all sanitary works of sewerage well into the nineteenth century. For a period of about 300 years, while London outgrew the narrow limits of the city proper and its adjacent parishes and became a great metropolis, the center of the world's commerce, sanitation was as little considered as magnetism or the utilization of steam for power purposes. The city was better off than most of the metropolitan district, for it had Commissioners of Sewers elected annually by the Common Council from its members. They had power over all conditions relating to public health and comfort and had authority to appoint a medical officer of health. But the city was only a small part of the metropolitan area, 720 out of 75,000 acres m 1855, with only 128,000 out of a total population of 2,500,000, and less than 15,000 out of a total of 300,000 houses. Outside of the city, the methods of local government were chaotic, in some of the parishes, surveyors of highways were appointed to do very restricted engineering work and in eight there were Commissioners of Sewers, apparently having powers modeled after those of London but less extensive
This lack of central authority rendered a systematic study and execution of sewerage works impossible. As late as 1845 there was no survey of the metropolis adequate as a basis for planning sewers. The sewers in adjoining parishes were on different elevations so that a junction of them was impracticable.
Some of the sewers were higher than the cesspools which they were supposed to drain, while others had been so constructed that to be of any use the sewage would have had to flow uphill. Large sewers were made to discharge into small sewers 2
The first engineer to make a comprehensive study of metropolitan
1 Statutes rolatmg to local drainage problems had been passed in the reigns of Henry III, Henry VI, and Henry VII.
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